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ABSTRACT 

Although as event is noraally perceived and 
understood in teras of its location within a teaporally ordered 
network of intercoaaeeted causes and effects, there is little data 
regarding the principles people use in tracing causality for an 
outcoae through isBMdiate, proximal events to prior, distal events. 
To investigates (1) the conditions under which the proxinal cause of 
an event affects judgaents of a distal cause; (2) the capacities 
persons need to be held responsible for their actions; and (3) the 
relationship between judgaents of causation, blaiM, and restitution, 
subjects (ll«144> read about situations is which an initial act, in 
cmnbinatioa with a later behavior by a second person, produced harm. 
The age and s^ntal stnte of tiM second person were varied. Subjects 
then answered a series of questions about both the first and second 
protagonist. Results showed that cause and blase assigned to the 
initial action were greater when the second person was a child or 
oentally disturbed, as coo^red to a sane adult. Causal and aoral 
responsibility were relate to the understanding, reasoning capacity, 
and ability to control behavior of the person judged. Finally, 
support was obtained for an entailnent model of the relations between 
jud^nents of causation, blaaw, and restitution. (Author/JAC) 
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Abstract 

The present study Investigated (!) the conditions under which the 
pro^lmi cause of an event affects Judgments of a distal cause (II) the 
capacities persons need to be held responsible for their actions and 
(III) the relationship between Judgaents of causation, blame and 
restitution. Subjects read about situations In which an Initial act. In 
combination with a later behavior by a second person, produced harwi. The 
age and mental state of the second person were varied. It was found that 
cause and blame assigned to the Initial action was grwfer when the second 
person was a child or R»ntal ly disturbed, as com|»red to a sane adult. 
Causal and moral responsibility w^e related to the uncter standing, reasoning 
capacity and ability to control tohavlcr of the person Judged. Finally, 
support was obtained for an entailment model of the relations between 
Judgments of causation, blame and restitution. 



An event is norMt ly perceived and understood fn terms of Its location 
wittiln a tenporalty ordered nelvcrk of Interconnected causes and effects. 
Nonetheless, there Is surprisingly little data regarding the principles 
people use In tracing causality for an outcome through Immediate, proximal 
events to prior, distal events. One possible reason for this deficit 
resides In the nature of classic attribution theories. These theories deal 
mainly with the relation between actor (dispositions. Intentions) and act 
where the relationship belween the act and a subsequent outcome of the act 
Is not In dispute (e.g.. Miss Adams chooses Bagbyi see Jones 4 Davis, 1965) 
or where the act does not produce an external outcome (e.g., enjoyment of a 
movlei see Keliey, 1967). Recently, however. It has been recognized that a 
full understanding of phenomenal causality requires attention to the 
location of an event within a perceived causa! structure or sequence (cf. 
EInhorn & Hogarth, 1982} FIncham, In press? Kel ley, 1983). One approach to 
the development of this more detailed understanding of phenomenal causality 
Is to examine the attributions people make In sl-'uatlons where there Is a 
complex relationship between an event or outcome and the act(s) which 
produced It. The present study examines the Impact of different act-outcome 
links on Jud^nts of causation, blame and restitution. The bases of these 
Judgments, and the relationship between them, continues to Intrigue social 
psychologists and hence these Issues are also examined. 

Recently, social psychologists have be^n to Incorporate Ideas from 
jurisprudence In their analyses of atlrlhutlon processes (e.g., Flnchai i 
Jaspars, 1980| Hamilton, 1980; Shultz & Schlelfer, 1983) and to gather data 
regarding the use of principles of causation embodied In the law In the 
formation of attributions (e.g., FIncham & Shultz, 1981 j Shultz, Schlelfer, 
& Ai hBan, 1981), A pr(^lem often encountered In determining legal liability 
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Is that of estabi tshing a sufficiently close causal connection between an 
action and an event al leged to be an outconie of the action. In this regard 
a legal principle which may provide some Insight Into the perception of 
causal sequences Is that of Intervening causation (LaFave & Scott, 1972; 
Prosser, 1971). Acsxirdlng to this principle, a person's responslbl 1 1 ty for 
harm Is diminished to the extent that some Inctependent evert which helps to 
produce the hmrm has Intervened between his/her behavior and the harm. 
Thus, for example, a (tefendant who negligently left an open pit In the road 
was not liable for Injury to a sheriff when It was determined that a 
prisoner Independently threw the sheriff Into the pit (Kart & Honore, 1959). 

The limited psychological data which relate to this principle provide 
I .le evidence to suggest that lay persons use It in the attributions they 
make regarding seqt»nces of causally related events. For example, a recent 
study by VInokur and AJzen (1982) found that distal causes are perceived to 
have grmfm' causal Impact on outcoRWS than proximal oiuses. This causal 
primacy effect, however, occurred only In the I Imlteo condition wh^e. Inter 
alia, there was no basis for Judging the relative Importance or "Intrinsic 
relevance" of the causes. In a similar vein, two studies which explicitly 
examined factors tnfluer^lng the relative Impc^tance of potential proximal 
and distal causes found that sufojMrts attributed hirm to distal causes 
(Brickman, Ryan, & Wcrtman, 1975; Shultz, Schlelfer, A Aitman, 1981). 
However, these studies did not attempt to control conditions which may be 
necessary In ordw to observe the lnflueiK» of Intervening causation. For 
eximple. Intervening causes are unlikely to alter causal or moral 
responsibility assigned to a distal actor when; (I) the Initial, distal 
event Is sufficient to produce the effect, a feature whlc. character Ued the 
stimuli used by Brickman, et al. (1975); (II) there Is a clear duty not to 
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perform th© lnltl«l act as In the case of Shultz et al.»s (1981) stiiaun; 
and (Ml) the Initial act Is nor ally refrehenslble (Hart & Honor e, 1959). 
These studies suggest that that there likely to be conpilceted constraints 
on the cIrcuBstances which Int^enlng causes nitlgate jud^nts. 

The natiN-e of the proximai event Is also likely to Infliwmre the 
opiratlon of the Intervening causation principle. For an Intervening event 
to mitigate Judgments regarding an Initial act It must occur Independently 
of the Initial act. It Is hypothesized that the prototype of an Intervening 
cause Is deliberate human action as It often constitutes a limit In tracing 
causal connections (Hart & Honor e, 1959). In common sense, causation may be 
traced through Intermediate evenis to a voluntary htraan action Intended to 
bring about the outcome but not through such action to prior events. Guided 
by the above observations* FIncham and Shnltz (1981) tested the hypothesis 
thet the distal actor*s responsibility would be mitigated when the 
lnt«-venlng event comprised a voluntary rathw than acci cental hiwtan action. 
Strong support was obtained for the lay attrlbutors* use of the Intervening 
causation principle. 

Despite the strong evidence provided by FIncham and Shultz (1981) 
re^rdlng the special status of voluntary hioian action as an Intervening 
causop It is likely tttat there are clrcimstarK»s under which voluntary hiaian 
actions do not mitigate attributions ma<kt about [xrlor events. This may 
occur for exaapie, when the voluntary actions In question are those of 
people with limited mental capacities, such as children or the mentally 
dlstwbed. Thus It might be hypothesized that causal and moral 
responsibility assigned to a distal actor Is mitigated when the proximal 
event which helps to produce the outcome comprises (i) the voluntary act of 
an adult rather than a child or (II) the voluntary behavior of a sane rath«* 
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than Rental iy disturbed person. The basis for such an hypothesis Is that 
persons with United niental capacities tk> not satisfy the preconditions 
which have to be set In order for a person to be held respons!ble for their 
actions and thus they do not affect attributions made regarding the distal 
actor. The present experliaent thus seeks to clarify the boundary conditions 
under which voluntar; human actions constitute Intervening causes. 

A second aim of the present experiment Is to examine the (lack of) 
competencies attributed to chll<fr-en and the mental Iy disturbed and to relate 
th«v'. 0 attributions. In general, attribution theorists tend not to have 
specified the preconditions necessary for social Inference processes to 
operate In the manner they have described. Jones and Davis (1965) briefly 
ad(fc*ess this Issue In specifying that the actor must possess knowledge of 
the effects of an act and have the abll Ity to produce the act In order to 
make a correspondent Inference plausible and appropriate. However, othar 
capacities are also likely to mediate such Judgments. In addition to 
knowledge or the ability to foresee the conseqiMnc»s of an action (J(xws & 
Davis, 1965), the present study Investigates the effects of three other 
capacltlesi awareness of the rules of conduct In the situation, the ability 
to reason logically about such rul es and reach reasonable conclusions, and 
finally the ability to control <M»e«s behavior to conform with decisions that 
have been made (Hart, 1%8). it Is hypothesized that Jud^nts regarding 
these capacities mediate attributions of causal and moral responsibility 
and hence will be directly related to these Judgments. 

At ')oth a conceptual and empirical level there has been a great deal of 
confusion as to what constitutes a "responslbll Ity attribution." As a 
consequence a variety of variables Including perceived cause, bi»ie 
p(ml,3hment and compensation, have been used Intwchan^ably as measires of 
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"responsibility." This Is unfortunate as empirical distinctions belveen 
Clausal » ooral and punlstio»nt Judgaksnts have been reported by a number of 
Investigators (e.g., Flnchon & Jaspers, I979| FIncham i Shultz, 1981| Harvey 
& Rule, I97S| Reeder & Spores, 196(3| Shuitz et al., 1981) The present 
study ttierefore Included separate measures of causa, blone and restitution 
In order to determine whether they are differentially affected by the 
presence of an Intervening cause and variations In the capacities of the 
actor. 

A final aim of the present study Is to examine further the relationship 
between cause, blase and punishment/compensation Judgments. FIncham and 
Jaspars (1980) have proposed an (entailment model* of the relationship 
between these measures. According to this model causation (C) Judpmnts 
determine. In part, perceived blame (B) which In turn, partly determines 
punishment Ju^ments (P). This linear model can be schematically represented 
as C-»B->P, where later Judgments entail earlier ones. The present 
experiment provides a test of this model. 

Ovwvlew 

Subjects read a single scenario which portrayed two protagonists and a 
sequence of events which resulted In damage to property. The first 
^otagonlst was a 39-year-old married man who was ctescrlbed as an av^age 
•tean In the street." The characteristics of the second protagonist were 
varied according to a 3 (age) x 2 (mental status) design so that they 
constituted a 7, 14, or 22-year»oid male who either did or did not display 
the symptoas of a mental disorder (schizophrenia). In each cell of the 
design, the voluntary action of the second protagonist produced property 
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damage which vouid not hova been possible but for ttio prior action of the 
first (**reasonable wan") protagonist. Subjects rated the extent to which 
each prota^nlst was the caui<i of the dfisiaga and should be blamed for It. 
They were also asked to Ju^ the extent to which the protagonist (or his 
guardian) was liable far the cost of repairing the damage. Finally, several 
questions oonc^nlng the capacities of the second protagonist were Included 
followed by laanlpulatlon diecks. 

Subjects were 144 undergraduate students In Introductory psychology who 
participated In the study as pert of their course requirements. Equal 
numbers of males and females served as subjects. 
StIWMl I 

The stimulus Information consisted of a one-pa^ scenario containing 
three para^aphs. The first para^aph was the som In all conditions and 
described the first prota^nlst, an average or 'Reasonable" man; 

Jack Jones Is a 35-ye{»— old married man. He owns a ffl(»dest house 
In a middle-class nel^borhood. Jones Is generally considered to 

be an average sort of person by those people who know him and It has 
even been suggested that he Is the kind of person one thinks of when 
people talk about "the man In the street." 

The next paragraph described the second protagonist (B<A), and varied 
over conditions. The pro+agonlst was pra^trayed as either normal or mentally 
disturber. A psychotic disorder was chosen to ensire that "psychological 
disturbance" was credibly sanlpulated. Thus Bob exhibited a sufficient 
number of symptoms to be diagnosed as having a schizophrenic disorder 
according to the currently used Diagnostic and Statistical Manual of Mental 
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Disorders (D$M-ni| tarlcan Psychla+rfc Association, 1980). FInelly, the 

age of the protagonist was also varledJ 

"Ofwai oretaoonlst condition, the second paragraph read: 

At the beginning of February, Jones agreed to carpool wllh his 
neighbor. This came about as his neighbor's C7/14/22j-year-old son. 
Bob, had begun attending a therapy program run by Falrvlew Hospital, 
About 8 Donths ago. Bob had sustained a minor Injury to his back. 
Since that time Bob has largely Ignored the Injury. Bob will a<tailt to 
experiencing some pain when prodded by others although there have been 
a few occasions when he spontaneously mentioned his "sore back," About 
two weeks ago Bob w(^e up during the night because of pain Ir. his back. 
Following this Incident Bob saw an orthopedic sirgeon. The surgeon 
ascertained that Bob's Injiry had not been a serious one but that Bob 
needed regular thorapy In order to avoid possible complications. As a 
result of his examlratlon the orthopedic sirgeon reconunended that Bob 
attend the outpatient program run by Falrvlew Hospital. The progron 
was located near Falrvlew School, the school attended by ¥lr, Jones' 
son. Consequently, when his neighbor told him about the surgeon's 
findings and rc<oamemtetIon Jotws readily agreed to carpool. 

in the wentallv disturbed protagonist condition It read: 

At the beginning of February, Hr, Jcmes agreed to carpool with his 
neighbor. This came about as his neighbor's C7/14/22>year-old son, 
Birit, had t»^n attending a thareoy proc^am run by Falrvlew Hospital. 
Bob's school performance had be^n to deteriorate about 8 months ago. 
Since that time Bob has remained somewhat distant from his friends and 
famliy, many of whom complain that he now shows little emotion. Bob 
does engage In conversation when prodded -'^o do so although there have 
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b#en occasions when It has been difficult to follow the logic of what 
he Is saying. About two we^s ago Bob noticed a blemish on his hand 
while eating and accused his Bolt^er of trying to poison him. Following 
this Incident, BoU saw a psychiatrist. The psychiatrist ascertained 
that Bob heard voices on several occasions warning him of people who 
were trying to harm him. As a r«ult of his examination, the 
psychiatrist reoommended that Bob attend the outpatient progron run by 
Falrvlew Hospital. Tho program was located near the Pal rv lew School, 
the school attended by Mr. Jones* son. Consequently, when his neighbor 
told him about the psychiatrist's findings and recommondatlon l*-. Jones 
readily agreed to carpool. 

The third paragraph of the scenario was again Ictontlcal In all conditions, 

and described the event sequence which resulted In harm; 

On Friday the 3rd of February, 9k-. Jones picked up Bob from the 
Falrvlew program. On the way to pick up his son M-. Jones decided to 
briefly stop off at one of his work sites to complete a Job. Everyone 
had gone home when Jones and Bob entered the control room of the 
war^ouse. Jones switched on the remote control for the lift arm 
which he used to move a carton r»ar«- the entrance so that It could be 
picked up by the movers during the weekend. On completing this quick 
task Mr. 4<mes went to the bathroom leaving the lift arm switched on. 
Bob, who had closely watched the whole prc^dure, thought he would 
surprise Jones and try to Inch the carton a little closer to the 
entrance. Within a few seconds Bob lost control of the lift arm which 
smashed Into a car that was being stored In the warehouse. The door of 
the car was badly damaged. 
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A second event s^uence was also used to ensure tttat the dala were not 
Idiosyncratic to the scenario described above. In this case, VIr, Jones left 
his car double perked and with the Ignition on while he went Into a store to 
buy some soda. Bob, who rmlned In the car, tried to move It but lost 
control. Again the door of a car was badly damaged. 

Subjects were tested In groups of 8-16 persons. Each read a single 
scenario representing one of the six cei is of the experimental design (n = 
24 per cei i) fol lowing which they answered a cet of questions about the 
first protagonist and a set of questions regarding the second protagonist. 
The or(tor In whl^ the sets of questions were answered was completely 
counterbalanced. All except one question were answered on a nine point 
scale (end points - 1 and 9). The first three questions In each set 
concerned the extent to which the prota^nlst was "the cau^ of" (•not at 
all» to 'entirely'), was "to blape for" ('not at all* to 'fully') and should 
pay for the damage to the car. This last Jud^ent was obtained by 
specifying that It cost SICOO.OO to repair the car door (which allowed the 
damage produced In each story to be held constant)} subjects were asked how 
mu^ the (rota^nlst (or his ^ardlan) should pay to the car owner for the 
repairs. The above set of questions was asked In two different orders. 

An additional question was Included to examine wheth«- the experimental 
manipulations In the present study m^eiy altered the perceived 
voluntariness of the Intwvening cause. Thus subjects Judged the extent to 
which the action which comprised the Intervening event was a 'voluntary act' 
('not at aii' to 'totally voluntary'). Sev^a! otha* questions wwe asked 
about the second protagonist (Bob). First, subjects were asked about the 
extent to which Bob "was aware of the iwrmal rules for behavior In the 
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situation tescrllied" ('totally utwwar0« to •totally awaroMi tho extent to 
•hidi lie "Is able to reason logically abo'jt such rules and reach reasonable 
conclusions" Cto^lly unable* to 'totally ableMi tho e>ctent to which he 
Nould b9 able to control hlaself md successfully carry out such a 
decision" (•totally unable* to 'totally able*) and the extent to which he 
"could foresee tfiat his actions al^t lead to a negative outcorae" (»not at 
all* to 'CQBpletaly*). The final question conprlsed a manipulation check 
and asked whether the prota^nlst "suffers fraii a psychological disorder" 
(•no psychological dlsord^' to 'iiajor psychological disorder*). 

An Initial analysis showed that responses obtained fcr the two 
scenarios did not differ. Consequently* the data frore these two scenarios 

2 

were oonblned In subseqi^nt araiyses. 
Manipulation Checks 

A three way (age x mental status x order of Judging causes) analysis of 
variance showed that iRontai distwbanca was successfully manipulated. Bob 
was seen as more psychologically disoritored In the mentally disturbed 
condition (M « 6.43) than In tha normal (iJ = 2.61) condition, £ (1, 132) « 
151,7, ^ < .001. No other significant effects were found. In order to test 
the hypothesis that volimtary actions of a proximal only alter actor do not 
Invariably mitigate causal or moral responsibility, two criteria have to be 
mat In the pr^nt study: (1) the brevier of -H)o proximal actor should be 
perceived as voluntary, and (II) perceived voluntarlrass should not vary 
across exp^lmental conditions. Both crlt«-la were satisfied as Bob*s 
action was generally seen as voluntary (U - 6.64), and these perceptions did 
not differ significantly across experimental conditions. 
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Distal actor. It was ro^lctad that ths distai protagonist was more 
likely to be seen as the cause of the accident, blamenorthy and liable for 
restitution, when the second protagonist was a child rather than when he was 
an adult, and to be ^eatar when the second protagonist was mental ly 
disturbed rather than sane. Data bevring on these hypotheses are presented 
In Table 1 which shows that both hypotheses received general support. A 
3 (age) x 2 Caental status) x 2 (order of Judging actors) multivariate 
analysis of variance with perceived cause, bim and restitution as 
dependent variables was used to analyze these data. A significant age main 
effect showed that the distal actor was Jut^^d more sevwely ''hen the second 
^otagonlst was young rather thm old, £ (6, 262) « 4.89 ,jt < .001. 
Univariate analyses oonf Imed this main effect for each dependent variable. 
Simple oonparlsons showed that the main effect In each case was due to the 
fact that Judgments were hl^er when the Intervening action was that of a 7- 
year-old rather than a 14*year-old Ctt < .01). There was no difference In 
Ju<^rants when the Intmrvening actor was a teenager v^sus adult. A main 
effect for psychological status was also obtained, £ (3, 130) » 3.19, ^ < 
,03, showing that perceived causa, blame and restitution were greater for 
the distal actor when the Intervening actcr was mentally disturbed rather 
than sar». Unlvarla'Ni araiyses of this effect were, however, significant 
only for perceived cause and blame. The only other significant finding was 
an order of Judgment main effect, f (3, 130) « 5.26, ji < .01. Higher 
ratings were made for each attribution (J2 < ^Ol) when the distal actor was 
Judged first (cause S - 3.96, biane B M.38, restitution B ° S914) rather 
than second (cause M - 3.1, blame H » 3.26, restitution B " $267). 
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Insert Table 1 about here 



To test whether Judgnents would be altered when the proximate. 
Intervening cause was an act of a child or a mental ly disturbed person but 
not when It was the act of a sane adult, the data were further f»nalyzed 
using Ounnett*s (1999) technique for coB|»irlng treatfl»nt means with a 
control mem. Those means that differed from the corresponding sane adult 
mean are marked with a superscript In Table 1. The predicted pattern of 
results wes obtained for blame Judgments and, with one miner Inexplicable 
exception (14-year-old mentally disturbed protagonist), for Judgments of 
causation. In the case of restitution Judgments, a different pattern 
emerged as only the cell means which Involved the 7-year-oid differed from 
the control mean. 

Proximal actor . To examine whether age or mental status aff«cted 
causation, blame or restitution Judgments regarding the proximal actor, 
a 3 (age) x 2 (mental status) x 2 (orttor of Judging actors) multivariate 
analysis of variance was conducted. As expected, a significant age main 
effect was found, £ (6, 262) " 8.53, m < .001 (see Table 2). Univariate 
analyses showed that the 7-ye«^old was given lower ratings than the U- 
year-old and adult on al I three dependent measures (j2 < .01). 
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A main effect was also found for nental status, £ (3, 130) » 5.06, 
£ < .005. and reflected the fact that the oental ly disturbed protagonist was 
less I Ikely to be seen as the cause of the outcome and to be held 
blamewcrthy than tfie sane protagonist <ji < ,01). Msntal status did not, 
however, affect restitution Juc^nts. Final ly, an ord«r of Jud^nt naln 
effect was obtained, £ (3, 130) - 7.97, jt < -001. Unlvorlats analyses 
showed that higher restitution Judgwents occurred when the financial 
liability of the proxloal actor was Jud^ before <$795) that of the distal 

actor ($551).' 

Capacity Judgaentp m AttTf&ytlong Qf OauMtlon. Blmm and Rgatltutlon, 

To evaluate whetfisr the perceived capacities of -Hie Intwvening actor 
predicted the level of cause, blasa and restitution assigned to him, three 
re^-esslon analyses were conducted. The protagonist's (I) awareness of the 
rules for behavior, (II) abll Ity to reason about the rules, (III) abll ity to 
control his behavior In accordance with his decision and (Iv) ability to 
foresee the outcome of his action were used as predictor variables In 
equations where the deponent variable constituted cause, blame or 
restitution Ju<^ments, respectively. To ensure that the results did not 
merely reflect Inflated relations produced by the experimental 
menlpulatlcns, tho owrelatlons belveen the variables In each cell of the 
design were oonv«*ted to Z scores and the average correlations were 
calculated. These were then used In the regression analysis. 
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Th« r^esslon equations accounted for a significant proportion of the 
variance In perceived cause £ (4» 139) » 3.54, ji < .01, and perceived blane, 
F (4, 139)- 2.97, ^ < .05. Tsib\e 3 shows the multiple correlation and 

proportions of unique variance accounted for by the predictor variables.^ 
It can be seen thai only awareness was a significant predictor of both 
perceived cause and perceived blane although the capacity to oonfrol one's 
behavior was also a significant predictor of the forsier Judgnent. 
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The -elatlonshiD belwaen cause. Maaa and cowpansatl on. 

The correlations belwem cause, blame and restitution Judgnents In each 
ceil of the design were aver^d following^ transformations to again ensure 
that they reflected the si^Jects* Implicit notions regarding their 
relationship. Vmsa o«-relatlons were used for a set of f^lh ai^lyses 
(Kenney, 1979), the results of which are presented In Table 4. The analyses 
were done separately for both the (roxlaate and the distal cause. 

In each case a 8tngi9-step sKKlei In which perceived cause determines 
restitution Judgnents was compared to one where perceived blame constituted 
an additional. Intermediate variable. Tne latter accounted for an Increased 
proportion of the variance In restitution Judgments In the case of both the 
distal (13 percent, 2 < »05) and ^oxlmate (17 percent, j2 < *05) cause, in 
addition, the entailment model which specified that causation Judg^nts 
(tet«ni)Ine blame Jud^mnts which. In turn, (tetermlra Jud^nts of restitution 
restricted model as there are more equat'ons than unknowns which produce 
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nonvnlqtie solutions), was contrastdd with one which spocif led an additional 
direct path between Judlpaents of causation and restitution (a sati»rqt^ f ^ 
SBOdei PS the nuober of equations and unknowns are equal which gerorates a 
unique solution). The nonst^lf leant large sanple ch I -square values d) 
Indicated that the Inclusion of this extra palh did not contribute to the 
predictive power of the linear restricted aodel (Kin & Kohout, 1970). The 
corresponding path diagrans and proportion cf variance In restitution 

Judgments (R^) accounted for by .xh nodal are presented In Table 4. 
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Plgctfgs^on 

The «ajcr findings of the present study show that* (a) cause and 
blame asslgnej to a distal actor In a causal chain Is lower when the 
proxlaal event constitutes the act of a sane adult rather than the act of a 
young child or a nental ly disturbed person; (b) cause, biane and 
restitution Judgrants are affected by the age and mental status of the 
person Judgedi (c) the capacities of foreseeabi I Ity, understanding, 
reasoning and control of conduct reliably predict causal and moral 
responsibility; and (d) there Is tentative evidence for a llroar 
relationship between cause, blame and restitution Judgments such that causal 
Judgments determine blame Ju(^rants which. In turn, detenn Ine judgments of 
restitution. 

The first finding quel If les FIncham and Shultz»s (1981) results which 
shaved that the voluntary nature of an Intervening act was sufficient to 
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nitlgahl Judgsdnts of cause, blame and restitution, in the present study, 
no differences were found In the perceived voluntariness of the proximal 
event yet It generally reduced ju^ments of causation and blame regarding 
the distal actor only when the event constituted the action of a sana adult. 
This finding does not appear to slnply reflect the use of the discounting 
principle as two events cooiblned to produce an outcome In al I the cei Is of 
the experimental design. Rather, It seans that the manipulations of age and 
mental status altar the Interpretation of the Initial act possibility 
iiecause of a special duty to oversee the acts of Chilean and the mental ly 
disturbed. Hence, when the duty Is abrogated, as In the present study, 
greater causal md moral responsibility Is assigned. These results suggest 
that It Is not simply the Internal or externa i nature of causes which need 
to be considered In evaluating causal chains and may th^-efore account for 
the lack of any effect found for proximal causes In Brickman et ai.*s (1975) 
study. It also appears that the causal primacy effect found by VInokur and 
AJzen (1982) only operates In conditions where the subjective weighting of 
the causes Is equal . The data available to date show that the distal cause 
In a causal chain Is asslgiwd less sl^lf Icance only when the froximal cause 
Is voluntary, provided the voluntary act Is that of someone who possesses 
the capacities ascribed to a ncr^t adult In our society. 

It Is, however, notmorthy that subjects attributed ^eater causality, 
and with the exception of one e}q)erleental a>ndltIon (mentally disturbed 7~ 
yeer-old), blame and restitution to the proximal actor than the distal 
actor. This raises an Intwestlr^ qiwstlon as to where subjects typically 
start In locating cause and blame when confronted with a sequence of events. 
The not!on of Intervening causation outlined In the Introduction Is a legal 
concept and does not specify a psychological process. Nonetheless, It 
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focum on tti« distal actor and sams to lisply that causation and/or blme 
are shifted. In rhole or In parf, to a proxlnai actor when certain 
conditions are set. On the oth«r hwid, the above wentloned finding suggests 
that attrlbutors may typically begin by locating causation and blane In the 
proxlisai actor and only then, when circun stances warrant It, trace causal 
and/or noral responsibility to a distal actor. Thus while the notion of 
Intervening causation Is useful when oonsl^Ing actual Ju<^ents nade about 
a distal event, U may not represent the psychological process which 
typically occirs when subjects aake attributions about a complex sequence of 
events. The present data we, however, only suggestive In this regard. 
While they show that Judgaents of the distal actor conform to what might be 
expected according to the legal principle of Intervening causation. It 
remains to determine the exact process followed In reaching such Jud^nents. 
Ex^lnlng the starting point and typical direction which Judgments follow 
when complex sequence of events are appraised, might also shed 1 1 fit on the 
puzzling or^ effect found for Judgments of proximal and distal events. 

Our second finding, that the atti buttons exmilned are affected by the 
age and mental status of the persmt Judged, may not be surprising yet It Is 
conceptual ly Important as It relates to the preconditions which have to be 
fulfil led In order to apply attribution models. LJttle attention has been 
paid to this Issue, nrevlous resewch on attributions of causal and moral 
responsibility has often used both dill<fc-en (e.g., Flncham & Jaspars* 1979; 
Hwrls, 1977) and adults (e.g., Flncham & Shultz, 1981; Shultz et al., 1981) 
as stimuli. These studies are usually portrayed as a single Inte^ated 
literature yet the present findings suggest that attributions dlffw 
accordlng to the age of the person evaluated. In the present study, 14- 
year-olds were Judged In the same way as adults, whereas 7-year-old5 mbtb 
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not. The age of st I mil us pro^gonlsts used In research say therefore affect 
which fsctors apparently Influence Judgments such as cause and bi me. 
Slallarly, age and irantal status did not affect Jud^nts In exactly the 
saae way which oonfl lets with Justinian's observation that a child Is "not 
very different froa a madMn" (cf. Piatt & Dlaaond, 1966), Older actors 
(both mentally disturbed and sane) were Ju<^d more harshly than a normal 7- 
year^old child. One might tharfcre surmise that everyday understandings of 
child behavior and the b^avlor of the mentally dlstirbed differ. Both of 
these factors are, however, most likely susmary variables which may 
differentially affect the perception of mental capacities. It Is thwe 
capacities which are held to mediate cause, blame and restitution Judpients. 

The third finding provided partial support for this view as the ability 
to understand what constitutes appropriate behavior, to foresee the 
consequences of behavior, to reach decisions regarding such behavior and to 
foliar through on these decisions did Indeed predict causal and blame 
Judgments. Jones and Davis' (1969) precondition for the attribution of 
Intentions, vix, the ability to foresee the outcomes of one's act, did not 
account for any unlqra vtr lance on the dependent measires (< 1 percent In 
each case). Rather, It was the awarerass of appri^rlate behavior In the 
situation, and In the case of perceived cause, the ability to control one's 
actions, which accounted for the neatest amounts of unique variance. 
Horevar, the magnitude of the variance accounted for, while significant. Is 
low. This may reflect the geiwal and ralher abstract manner In which these 
questions were asked. For exasple, the person's ^neral awareness regarding 
appropriate behavior In the situation may not be as Important as their 

knof ledge concerning the particular act they perform. Other capacities are 
also likely to be Important. Systematic examination of the Insanity defense 
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as embodied In different rules (I.e., N»N«u9hten Rule, Dtn-haii Test and Model 
filial Oode) is likely to irove useful In future research on this Issue. 

It should be noted, twirever, that the capacities of the actor were not 
useful In predicting restitution Judgiients, This Is consistent with the 
finding that age and sanity had less Inpect on restitution than cause and 
blane Jud^ients for both proxinl and distal causes. One possible reason 
f JT ifiese differences resides In the fact that the restitution JudgBsent, 
unlike cause and blane Judgnents, clearly Involved consideration of an 
Innocent third party {the owner of the car). To this extent, the attrlbutcr 
Is oriented to the future and there Is less need to establish as close a 
connection between the conpensator and the harm - whet Is Important Is that 
an Innocent party does not suffer. A legal analogue Is the distinction 
between criminal and tort law. Ttm young and Insane are generally liable 
for their torts (where oompensatlon Is an Issue) but not their crimes (where 
moral Judgment and punishment are a concern). Given that the stimuli 
l»rtrayed a tort, the data are consistent with this legal distinction except 
that lay attrlbutors seem to partially consider capacities In making 
restitution Judgments. The above analysis suggasts a fwther distinction 
which has been overlooked In attribution research, the difference between 
punishment and restitution. The Intwchmgeable use of these concepts 
(e.g., FIncham & Jaspars, 1980{ Shultz, et el., 1981) may not be justified 
to the extent that pimlslmient concerns the perpetrator of the harm and Is 
therefore pest oriented whereas restitution considers the victim of the ham 
and Is future oriented. Whether attrlbutors make such distinctions Is an 
empirical question and may depend In part on whether they view pun I shment as 
retributive or util Iter Ian. 
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The final finding concerning the relationship between Judgments of 
cause, blame and restitution supports the hypothesized entallnent model i 
Judgaients of causa detemlne those of blame which In turn determine 
restitution Judgments (C-^B-s^R). This model was supported for Judgnents 
of both the proximal and distal actor and Is unlikely to reflect the order 
In which the Judgments were made as different orders were used, indeed, the 
finding appears to be a robust one as It Is consistent with prior research 
(FlnchM & Shultz, 1981; Shultx et al«» 1981) which has used a varlely of 
stimul I. 

The present data, cannot, however, be used to rule out two oilier models 
of theoretical Interest. One of these (R— ^ — *C) specifies that Jud^ents 
of restitution determine those of blame and cause. Lloyd-BostocK (1983) 
presents Indirect evidence which suggests that this Is precisely what occurs 
when compensation Is sought In Industrial m;cI dents. That Is, Individuals 
decide on a i Ikely i»troe of compensation and then make causation and blame 
Judgments to Justify obtaining compensation from this source. However, 
whether this model applies In situations where the attrlbutor Is not 
motivated by gain, Is open to qiMStlon. it seems quite possible that 
Judgments made In situations where the attrlbutor has a stake In the outcome 
of a declslson process my be quite different than In situations where 
compensation Is not at Issub. 

The remaining model <C^B-»R) Is somewhat counter- Intuitive In most 
situations as It assumes that an Initial blame Jud^ent determines those of 
causation and restitution. To the extent that comi^n sense notions are 
embodied In the law, examination of legal writings does not support this 
model. Unless a person Is Judged to have actually caused harm, the question 
of their blameworthiness normally does not arise (except In the few, often 
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prc^lmtic CAMS of strict or vicarious liability}. Th« need to obtein 
further enplrlcal evidence regarding the sequence of these Judgments Is 
apparent. posslbll Ity Is to use reaction tine when neasurlng cause, 
biane and restitution Ju^eents. The entatlBsnt nottol Implies that 
restitution Judgnents should take loi^ to make (entails causal and biane 
Jud^ents) than blame Judgments (entails causal Judgpient only) with causal 
Judgaents taking tho least time. Thus different reaction time patterns are 
Implied by the alternative smlels. 

The present study may be seen as providing evitencs regarding the 
utility of principles terlved from the 1^1 llt«-atire and a priori 
analyses made by phllosoph^s In social psychological research. On the one 
hand, psychological theory stands to ^In a great deal from consideration of 
the sophisticated analyses of legal philosophers and practlcloners who have 
been analyzing htnan comluct for hun<^eds of years, albeit frcm a somewhat 
different perspective (cf. Darley, Klosson & Zanna, 1978). On the other 
hand, psychologists may provide empirical valf^tlon for clalas ma(to about 
the "common sense" basis of legal and morel principles. Although there has 
been some enthusiasm for such an Interdisciplinary endeavor by social 
psychologists (e.g., Darley et a|., 1978| FInchm I Jaspers, 1980) HoRliton, 
1980, but see Shotter, 1981, for a oonfr«7 view) some caution Is necessary. 
For eMwple, legal precepts are designed to serve ^e pirpose of 
administering the law mid when they are found to conflict with psychoiogfcai 
processes. It does iwt autosatlcal iy Imply that they should bo chan^d. Nor 
should they be w:c8ptwJ as p^chologlcal models or as fW(»ssar!ly relevant 
to psychological processes. Itonethel ess, the Investigation of man as lawyer 
ncy prove to be at least as valuable an approach to uncter standing (^dinary 
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Jud^Rts of cause and moral responsibf I tty as th© ersh^hllo InvestlgatI 
of nan the scl«»itt$t anbodlad In attribution theories. 
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Footnotes 

• Wo would I Ike to ttimfc joione 6ale^, Glenn Raeder and Bob Wyer 
for their helpful conaents on an earl ler draft of the oHinuscrlfyt. Requests 
for reprints should be sent to Frank Flnchan, Deparhaent of Psychology, 603 
East Daniel, ChCBpa I gn» Ifllnols 61820. 

1. The ages of 7 and 14 years were chosen as, under the imi, children 
belof 7 years of age are presuaed to be lnca|)able of evil Intent (doll 
Incapax) ai^ are thus whtout criminal capacity whereas those who have 
reached 14 are treated as fully r^ponslble for their actions (LaFave & 
Scott, 1972), In betveen these two ages there Is a rebuttable presuaptlon 
of Incapacity* It Is not clear that subjects were aware of this le^l 
convention, but we wanted our results to reflect the reactions of ordinary 
people to actors who differ In their legal status. 

2. As there were no significant differences between the sexes on any 
of the dependent measures, this variable Is not given any further attention. 

3. The order effects were unexpected and are difficult to Interpret. 
Conceivably, they reflect a discounting effect when the second act Is rated. 

4. These values actually constitute Darlington's (1968) usefulness 

2 

Index. This Index Is the anount R would drop If the predictor were roeoved 
froB the regression equation and the renal ning variables were rewelghted. 
As the test of zero usefulness Is equivalent to the hypothesis that the 
vw-Iable has a po^letlon beta wel^t of zero. It can be tested for 
sl^lf Icanos In the saae way. Where predictor variables are I nt«*cor related 
the usefulness Imtex Is equivalent to the square of the ^Ipartlal 
ccxrelatlon coefficient 
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5. This distinction In fact dlff^ont fates different legal systems 
(e.g., continental and English) when Mmlted capacities are at Issue (Hart, 
1968). 

6. As pointed out hy a reviewer, this model tnay apply In certain 
cIrctfBStances such as those chwacterlzed hy strong biases. For exanple, 
out^-oup eenhers aay be blaned for an event and appropriate causes then 
found to Justify the evaluative Ju(^nent and Its various consequences. 
Hoeever, the fact that a cause Is found to Justify blone suggests that the 
entallnent nodel reflects acorately the social representation of the 
relationship between cause, blane and restitution even though It does not 
reflect the actual Juc^fment processes In this particular case. 
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Table 1 

Kean judyeoents for causation, blame and restitution 
assigned to distal actor 



Mental Status 



Condition 


Disturbed 


Sane 


Causat1(Hi 






7 years 


5.08* 


4.04* 


14 years 


3.C4 


3.17 


Adult 


3.76* 


2.08 


Blafne 






7 years 


5.06^ 


4.58** 


14 years 




3.08 


Adult 


3.62^ 


2.29 


Restitution 






7 years 


608*^ 


483*^ 


14 years 


400 


360 


Adult 


294 


258 



Sbo«rs iseans differ froa corresponding, sane adult mean at £ < .05. 
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Table 2 

ftean judipents for causation, blam and restitution 
assigned to proximal actor 



Mental Status 



Condition 


Disturbed 


Sane 


Causation 






7 years 


5.88 


6.54 


14 years 


7.30 


7.96 


Adult 


7.33 


8.04 


Blase 






7 years 


4.71 


5.42 


14 years 


6.42 


7.79 


Adult 


7.00 


8.17 


Restitution 






7 years 


454 


537 


14 years 


654 


841 


Adult 


772 


779 
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Table 3 

Multiple correlations and unique variance 
associated with the predictor variables 



Predictor variables 



Attribution 



Measures 


R 


Awareness 


Reason 


Control 


Foreseeablllty 


Cause 


.304* 


.078** 


.030 


.098* 


.009 


Blame 


.28U** 


.052** 


.005 


.001 


.004 


Restitution 


.232 


.049 


.001 


.003 


.008 



* £ < .01 

♦* £ < .05 
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Table 4 

Results of path analyses of the relationship among 
Jud^iBents of cause (C)» blaiae (B). and restitution (R) 



Restricted Model 



Saturated Model 



Cause 



Path Diagram R^ Path dlagran J.(l) 



Distal 



C ^ B R .396 



.79 

C 



.06 



58 
R 



.397 < 1 



Proximate C B ^ R .342 .63 



.06 



■>R .327 < 1 
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